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Human Destiny Is the Issues, «.¢. 


H OWEVER friendly the universe may be to man, it has left the conditions 

of human existence precariously balanced. All men need oxygen, water, 
land, warmth, food. Remove any one of these, and the unity of human needs 
is attacked, and man with it. .. . Therefore the need for new education and 
self-understanding. The new education must be less concerned with sophisti- 
cation than compassion. It must recognize the hazards of tribalism. It must 
teach man the most difficult lesson of all—to look at someone anywhere in 
the world and be able to see the image of himself. The old emphasis upon 
superficial differences that separate peoples must give way to education for 
citizenship in the human community.... {In such an education we can begin 
with the fact that the universe does not hold life cheaply. Life is a rare oc- 
currence among the billions of galaxies and solar systems that occupy space. 
And in this particular solar system life occurs on only one planet. And on 
that planet life takes millions of forms. Of all those countless forms of life, 
only one, the human species, possesses certain faculties in combination that 
give it supreme advantages over all the others. Among those faculties or gifts 
is a creative intelligence that enables man to reflect, anticipate, and speculate, 
to encompass past experience and also to visualize future needs. . . . {With 
such an education and with such self-understanding, it is possible that some 
nation or people may come forward with the vital inspiration that men need 
no less than food. Leadership on this higher level does not require mountains 
of gold or thundering propaganda. It is concerned with human destiny. Hu- 
man destiny is the issue. People will respond—Norman Cousins in Who 
Speaks for Man? just published by The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Were Writers and Translators Inspired? 





RSV Nearer Original 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The answer which I gave recently on 
a radio forum which was reported in THE 
OvutTLook for February 2, regarding the in- 
spiration of the King James Version of 
the Bible is open to misunderstanding and 
has raised questions in the minds of 
some.... 

The Scriptures were “immediately in- 
spired,” as our Confession of Faith puts 
it, in Hebrew and Greek. It has never 
been claimed that the translators of the 
original Scriptures into any other lan- 
guage were inspired in the same fashion. 
For one thing, no translator has ever had 
a perfect text from which to make his 
translation, and no one can claim in- 
variably to have chosen the perfect word 
or phrase which would express the mean- 
ing of the original for all time. 

This does not mean, however, that either 
the King James Version or the RSV has no 
claim to be regarded as the inspired Word 
of God. These translations are inspired 
insofar as they render faithfully the Scrip- 
tures as originally given, and thus mediate 
God’s revelation to those who read. 

In spite of the human frailities of the 
translators of the King James Version, 
and of the faults in the texts which were 
at their disposal, and of the subsequent 
changes in the meaning of the English 
terms which they used, this version does 
bring us substantially, and in all essen- 
tials, the meaning of the original revela- 
tion. Through it God’s Word does come 
to every waiting heart. The RSV, trans- 
lated from better Greek and Hebrew man- 
uscripts, and more adequately in the lan- 
guage of today, takes us back more nearly 
to the original revelation, and partakes 
therefore more fully in the inspiration of 
the historic revelation culminating in 
Christ. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
Richmond, Va. 


General Fund Needs Help 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I want to thank you sincerely for the 
leading editorial in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 23 on the General Fund. I appre- 
ciate the interest which you have in this 
important General Assembly budget be- 
nevolence and I feel sure that the emphasis 
which you have given to the Fund with its 
seven causes will have helpful results. 

During last month and again this month 
we have had gratifying contributions but 
it will take a very great increase in the 
contributions from churches all over the 
General Assembly to reach the goal which 
was set by the General Assembly... . 

E. C. Scorr 
Stated Clerk 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Brotherly Love 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I would like to suggest that Orange 
Presbytery’s commission read Hebrews 
13:1, “Let brotherly love continue.” The 
Holy Bible never gives us any bad advice, 
but gives good advice which is for our 


welfare for time and eternity. 

There may be lots of things the Lord 
would like to see continued, but brotherly 
love surely must be one of the most out- 
standing. God wants us to love him and 
our brethren. 

Love never hurts nor harms anyone, 
but blesses and helps all with whom we 
live, with whom we mix and mingle and 
with whom we deal. 

“Let brotherly love continue” in spite 
of faults, short-comings, failures and mis- 
takes. Even if our brother turns and be- 
comes an enemy to us, we are not to be- 
come an enemy to him. We are still to 
love him, pray for him, do good for evil 
and win him back to the Lord if possible. 
“Let brotherly love continue.” 

NANNIE M. HInes. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sing On! 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am in receipt of the following inter- 
esting letter from the Rev. S. K. Emurian. 
I am pleased to note that his oratorio on 
the Westminster Catechism has had con- 
siderable success among the churches. The 
word dry as I used it in reference to theo- 
logical songs (OUTLOOK, Dec. 29) was not 
a direct reference to his oratorio. As a 
matter of fact, I heard Mr. Emurian direct 
the oratorio on one occasion. I wish him 
every success. Or, to paraphrase Shakes- 
peare, “If music be the food of Knox or 
Calvin, sing on!” 

FITZHUGH CLARK. 
Thibodaux, La. 


* * * 


In his letter to the editors (Dec. 29), 
the Rev. Fitzhugh Clark, writing about 
the superiority of scriptural preaching 
over theological preaching (which I was 
not able to grasp) mentions “a brother 
minister who once set the Shorter Cate- 
chism to music.” He feels sorry for him 
and questions the wisdom of singing the 
eatechism. He writes, “Theological sing- 
ing like theological preaching may be 
dry!” 

Well, I happen to be that brother min- 
ister who tried to set the sublime scrip- 
tural truths of our faith to music. I did 
not find the Shorter Catechism dry, but 
rather, very inspiring and juicy! I was 
not alone in my judgment, since many 
singers, composers, choir leaders, brother 
ministers, editors and Sunday School su- 
perintendents have sent me letters of ap- 
preciation, assuring me that I have suc- 
ceeded in making the catechism singable, 
and thus have rendered a much-needed 
service to the church... . 

The music was a favorite of the late 
Dr. Peter Marshall. During his ministry 
at New York Avenue Presbyterian church, 
Washington, D. C., the large chorus choir 
rendered the music in whole or in part 
several times. Many Methodist choirs in 
Virginia have used the oratorio success- 
fully on numerous occasions. 

I am also glad to inform Mr. Clark 
that the first edition of 1,000 copies was 
sold out in a few years following publica- 
tion, and I was encouraged to have the 
second printing made. 

S. K. Emurtan. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Reunion Opponents Project Plan 


Opponents of Presbyterian reunion 
appear to be organizing across the South 
in an effort to defeat the plan of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s committee which looks 
toward the eventual union of the three 
largest Presbyterian bodies in this coun- 
try. 

Indicative of the strategy of this group 
is the arrangement for monthly meetings 
in various areas. The Atlanta group, for 
example, meets at the North Avenue 
church and seeks to bring to its meetings 
at least one representative of every church 
in that presbytery. 


Local Organizations Formed 


A definite organization is being de- 
veloped which seeks to work through “at 
least one member of each church in the 
Atlanta Presbytery.”” At a recent meet- 
ing an earlier plan to have the group 
operate confidentially with members 
pledged not to reveal their activities was 
voted down and it was decided that “in 
order to have group influence, the exist- 
ence and membership of the group 
should be known.” Then this plan was 
adopted : 


“It shall be the first goal of the group 
to expand to include at least one member 
of each church in the Atlanta Presbytery 
who is definitely opposed to union of the 
Southern and Northern Presbyterian 
Churches. 

“To accomplish this expansion, at every 
meeting the churches in the presbytery 
that are not represented in the group shall 
be determined, and a roll call made to 
solicit volunteers to contact members of 
such non-represented churches to the end 
of securing representation from all 
churches in the presbytery. Emphasis 
will be first placed on enlisting elders, but 
where an interested elder is not known, 
a deacon or non-officer will be sought. It 
will be the responsibility of the volunteer 
seeking to inform and enlist others to 
determine the conviction and steadfast- 
ness of the individual contacted, and 
when satisfied as to the soundness of his 
commitment to the program of this group, 
to bring him to the next meeting for en- 
rollment. This expansion will be followed 
by a continuous process aimed to secure 
ultimately all representatives possible, 
both officers and non-officers, male and fe- 
male, from all the churches in the presby- 
tery.” 

Monthly meetings consist of three 
parts: (1) a prayer period, (2) an in- 
spirational period featuring a talk by 
some well-informed person “‘on some ob- 
jectionable phase of ‘union,’ ” and (3) a 
business session including reports on per- 


sonal contacts during the past month 
and new assignments for the next month. 
(J. Robertson McMahon, of Wetumpka, 
Ala., was the March speaker.) 

It was agreed in meeting that 


“in order for the members of this group 
to work more effectively, it will be neces- 
sary that they have available specific and 
factual information on all of the principal 
reasons why the Southern Presbyterian 
Church should be preserved as a separate 
entity. It is proposed, therefore, that a 
pamphlet be prepared by a capable mem- 
ber of the group .. . setting forth these 
reasons in clear and concise language such 
as the ordinary elder can understand, so 
that after a member of the group has 
discussed them with an elder, the elder 
will be able to pass on the substance of the 
information he has received to his fellow- 
officers.” 

“It is further proposed that a committee 
be appointed to handle periodic mailings 
of pertinent literature to all ‘converts’ se- 
cured in the manner outlined above. 


Funds to cover the cost of mailing this 
literature will be raised by nominal dues 
or by free-will offerings.” 

Officers nominated by John R. Rich- 
ardson, pastor of the Westminster 
church, Atlanta, and elected to lead the 
Atlanta group were: Walter Powell, 
president; Milton Scott, vice-president; 
J. C. Covington, secretary; P. C. Enniss, 
treasurer. 

Before adjourning the meeting each 
member present volunteered “to contact 
and seek to secure one or more members 
from churches not represented in the 
present membership of the group by the 
date of the next meeting.” 

* @ & 

Similar meetings are being held else- 
where—one recently at Westminster 
church, Augusta and one in the First 
church, Macon, with S. B. Lapsley, 
Knoxville, Tenn., as the speaker. An- 
other meeting is planned in Macon for 
the night before presbytery meets in 
April. 


Western Section Looks at 
Hindrances to Unity 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. (RNS)—Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church USA, said here that 
social and economic differences are a 
greater hindrance to church unity than 
creedal or doctrinal divisions. 

He addressed the annual meeting of 
the Western Section of the World Al- 
liance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches. 

“Tt is the social and cultural factors,” 
Dr. Blake said, “which do more than 
creeds, confessions, and practices of wor- 
ship to keep Christians divided from one 
another.” 

He proposed scheduling an inter-church 
conference at which theological discussion 
would be “strictly forbidden.” Instead, 
he urged that the “whole time be spent 


in teaching one another the languages 


we do not know and playing and praying 
together.” 

John Newton Thomas of Union The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia, also 
spoke on church unity. He singled out 
“the problem of the episcopate” as the 
“deepest and most intractable” difference 
keeping the various Protestant churches 
apart. 

Declaring that “we must and _ shall 


continue to seek unity with all,” he em- 
phasized, however, that “it is now our 
duty to stress efforts for further unity 
with those groups where unity seems more 
immediately possible.” ‘ 

Dr. Thomas, a former chairman of the 
Western Section, challenged the Alliance 
to pursue “‘a more active and bold policy 
as the sole expression and agent of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed solidarity.” 

He urged the Alliance to spearhead 
such projects as the creation of an infor- 
mation bureau, interchange of ministers 
and other religious workers, and the de- 
velopment of a joint book of common 
worship and a joint brief statement of 
faith. 

“Tn such an emboldened program,” Dr. 
Thomas said, “the Alliance might occa- 
sionally, always with tact and humility, 
serve as an agent to facilitate movements 
towards union among its constituent 
members and not play the role of a mere 
spectator.” 

A resolution deploring the “disruptive 
and deceptive influence” of the American 
and International Councils of Christian 
Churches, fundamentalist agencies, was 
adopted. (See page 6) 

The Alliance group singled out for 








special censure Carl J. McIntire of Col- 
lingswood, N.J., president of the Inter- 
national Council and founder of the 
American Council. 

A proposal that the Western Section 
set up a permanent commission on civil] 
and religious liberty was approved. 

The commission will act in emergency 
situations arising between annual meet- 
ings. This will be done through coop- 
eration with the Geneva, Switzerland, 
headquarters office of the World Alliance 
and with the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S. 

James I. McCord, dean of Austin 
(Tex.) Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary, made the proposal. He called upon 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches to 
lead in the fight for civil and religious 
freedom. (See page 6) 

“We have not led the fight hitherto,” 


Dr. McCord said. “Unless we begin to 
move out in this area, we shall be found 
to be much longer on history than we 
are on action.” 


Hungarian Church Called 
“Captive” 

A memorandum stating that the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church is irrevocably 
opposed to Communism was formally re- 
ceived by the Section. 

Describing the Reformed Church in 
Hungary, largest Protestant body in the 
country, as “a whittled down, captive 
church,” the memorandum said: 

“Its post-war strivings toward develop- 
ment into a self-supporting church, with 
the Lord Jesus Christ for its sole head, 
have been thwarted, and—for services to 
be rendered and fer the sake of a more 


justifiable control—it was transformed 
into a largely state-supported institution.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a radio program, are Donald G. Miller, of 
the faculty of Union Seminary in Virginia; and Wade H. Boggs, Jr., of the Assembly’s 
‘ Training School faculty. 


SECOND COMING 


Do you believe in the second coming 
of Christ? How will he come? 


MILLER: I believe in the second com- 
ing of Christ, but it would take me at 
least thirty minutes to define what I mean 
when I say that. I believe in the second 
coming of Christ in the sense that the 
purpose of God is marching forward 
through history and what has been 
started will be some time completed. 
Therefore, the conflict between righteous- 
ness and evil finally is going to end and 
what we know as history will be con- 
cluded, and at that time it will be per- 
fectly plain that God has triumphed over 
evil in history. Therefore, to me, the 
second coming of Christ is an absolute 
necessity to faith in the sense that the 
present struggle in history must be ended 
with righteousness triumphant. But 
when that happens the present age gives 
way to the age to come, and when one 
tries to think of how Jesus will come 
or what form that coming will take it is 
like my trying to understand Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. That deals with 
areas which belong to an order other than 
that with which we are familiar and we 
don’t know anything about it and couldn’t 
understand if we were told. Therefore, it 
is utterly impossible to set any kind of 
framework in which the second coming 
will take place. Just as the early Jews 
had totally missed the point about the 
first coming of Christ and didn’t recog- 
nize him when he came, so a good many 
of the structures we now have for the 
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second coming of Christ are totally amiss; 
so, therefore, I don’t know anything about 
how he will come. I am sure, however, 
that he who has begun this work of re- 
demption intends ultimately to complete 
it. 

Boccs: One or two more thoughts 
occur to me in connection with that ques- 
tion, namely that we ought to keep in 
mind along with the idea of Christ’s com- 
ing the fact of his presence here and now. 
He said to his followers, “Lo, I am with 
you always.” The other thing that we 
should keep in mind is that we seem to 
have references in the Scripture not 
merely to a second coming but to many 
comings and it is sometimes difficult to 
know just which one of these a particular 
passage of Scripture is talking about. I 
might mention two or three of those. In 
John 14:1-3, Jesus makes a statement to 
this effect, “And I, if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I come again and receive 
you unto myself,” which refers to his 
coming in connection with the death of 
each believer. Other such passages 
would be like Mark 13:26, which I 
do not personally think refers to a final 
coming of Jesus, or Matthew 10:23, 
which I am quite sure does not, but all 
three of them refer to different comings 
of Christ. Therefore, when we speak of 
the second coming of Christ I suppose 
what is usually meant is the final com- 
ing of Christ. 

MoperATor: In the light of what you 
have said, it might be more accurate, then, 
to speak of the ultimate triumph of Christ 
instead of a “second coming.” 


The church has been divested of its 
educational system, all church periodicals 
have been banned, except for official pub- 
lications, the memorandum said, and 
“men of moral and spiritual stature have 
been removed, transferred to ins‘gnificant 
posts, or otherwise silenced.” 

“Fear rules over the church more than 
Christ,” it continued. ‘Thus, contrary 
to what is published, the Reformed 
Church in Hungary is a cross-burdened 
branch of Reformed Christendom, and it 
should be known as such by all brethren 
who care. 


Five Groups Are Added 


A report by Marcel Pradervand of 
Geneva, Switzerland, the World Alli- 
ance’s executive secretary, was read to 
the delegates. He said that during 1952 
the Alliance’s executive committee had 
admitted the following churches: Presby- 
terian Church in Venezuela, Presbyterian 
Church in Colombia, Presbyterian 
Church in Trinidad, Christian Reformed 
Church of Brazil, and Evangelical Sy- 
nod of Syria and Lebanon. 

Since the beginning of 1953, Dr. Pra- 
dervand reported, new applications have 
been received from the Nederduits Her- 
vormde Kerk of Afrika (Dutch Reformed 
Churches of South Africa) and the Pres- 
byterian Church of Portugal. 

Dr. Pradervand said that support for 
the idea of creating a new section of the 
Alliance in the South Pacific is gaining 
ground in the Presbyterian churches of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Nine denominations comprise _ the 
Western Section which met here. They 
are: Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., United 
Presbyterian Church, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Reformed Church in 
America, United Church of Canada, 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian Church, and 
Free Magyar Reformed Church. 


World Meeting in 1954 


New chairman of the Western Section 
is John H. Gardner, Jr.. of the First 
(USA) church, Baltimore. Dean Mc- 
Cord of Austin Seminary is vice-chair- 
man; President Ralph Waldo Lloyd of 
Maryville College is secretary. 

The 1954 meeting of the Section will 
be omitted and funds usually used to 
defray the expenses of the annual session 
will be applied to the needs of the World 
Alliance at Princeton, N. J., in the sum- 
mer of 1954. More than 250 delegates, 
of whom 145 will be from the Western 
Section, will attend. Others will come 
from Great Britain, the European con- 
tinent, Asia, Australia and Africa. The 
theme tentatively selected for that meet- 
ing is “The Mission and Renewal of the 
Church.” Business, study, women’s and 
youth meetings are being arranged. 
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e Much of this issue features a report on the meeting of the 
Western Section of “World Presbyterianism.” News reports 
begin on page 3. On this page and the next are excerpts 
from some of the addresses given at that meeting, with 
records of some of the actions taken. 








The Place and Status of Women 


N MANY WAYS the position of the 

Reformed churches regarding women 
is similar to the positions of other 
churches. In a word, that similarity con- 
sists, on the one hand, in a traditional dis- 
crimination against women who, for va- 
rious reasons, are regarded as subject to 
male leadership and authority; and on 
the other hand, in a modern movement 
toward emancipation and equality which 
in our time has seen the growth of nu- 
merous women’s groups of all kinds. A 
third common factor should also be 
added: the current vigorous discussion re- 
garding the place and status of women 
in the church. I propose to say something 
about these three items as they reflect 
Reformed faith and practice. 

* ¢ * 


It is often said that Christianity gave 
a new status and dignity to women, and 
evidence can be piled up to demonstrate 
that over against paganism this is a 
striking fact. It is also true that in the 
early church women played an important 
part. Yet the fact remains that with 
some exceptions the traditional subjection 
of women was the universal view in all 
the churches until fairly recent times. 
Indeed, it may be said that this was the 
universal view outside the churches as 
well as inside. In the Reformed churches 
one can find a monotonous reiteration 
of the reasons for the subjection of wom- 
en. Sometimes these reasons are Biblical, 
more often they follow the sociological 
patterns of the times. 


x * x 


The modern emancipation of women 
and their increasing place in the life and 
work of the church requires some atten- 
tion. Involved in this movement are so- 
ciological, ethical, pragmatic, economical, 
and ecumenical factors. Perhaps so far 
as the church is concerned the equality 
of women has lagged behind similar 
movements in secular life, but the con- 
trast between our times and any other 
period of church history is certainly ar- 
resting. Practically every denomination 
and communion, including the Eastern 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches, 
is interested in this movement, and the 


*Dr. Kerr is professor of theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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By HUGH T. KERR, Jr.* 


recent histories of individual churches re- 
veal an astonishing activity by women. 
This is so apparent and obvious that it 
has led to the jibe that the Christian 
church today is the largest sorority in the 
world! 


Which of Two Reasons? 


While the Reformed churches in mod- 
ern times have given an ever-widening 
area of service and responsibility to wom- 
en, the ministry as such, with a few ex- 
ceptions, has been restricted to men. 
What does that mean? There are per- 
haps two interpretations: either there is 
something about the ministry which ac- 
cording to Reformed theology excludes 
women from consideration, or the sheer 
inertia of the traditional subjection of 
women has prevented up to now what 
would seem to be the next logical devel- 
opment in the modern emancipation of 
women. According to this latter inter- 
pretation, we may possibly look forward 
to the day in the not-too-distant future 
when women will have full status with 
men in the Reformed churches. 


So far as the first interpretation is con- 
cerned, that there is something about the 
ministry as such which excludes women, 
there is not, in my judgment, any warrant 
for this view in Reformed thought. 


* * * 


It would appear that there are three 
major perspectives involved in bringing 
the subject into focus: the sociological, 
the theological and the ecclesiastical. 

(1) Sociological. It is a sobering and 
humiliating fact that the various move- 
ments in modern times for the emancipa- 
tion of women have owed more to so- 
ciological and secular forces than to the 
witness or impact of the Christian church. 
There is more equality of status and op- 
portunity for women in government, ed- 
ucation, social work, industry, the med- 
ical and legal professions than there is in 
the church. This plain fact is a rebuke 
and indictment of the Christian church 
today. Why is it that the church seems 
to lag so far behind secular society in 
championing the great social causes of 
our day? 


A few years ago when the question of 
the ordination of women in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., was being dis- 
cussed, a New York pastor, in opposing 
the idea, remarked: 

“Women are not temperamentally fitted 
to be ministers. . . . Women are not es- 
pecially good at keeping other folks’ se- 
crets and that is one of the things a min- 
ister must do. Women are apt to be 
influenced by their feelings in matters of 
belief rather than by sound judgment.... 
Women are usually too kind and sympa- 
thetic with other women” (quoted by J. 
Paul Williams, What Americans Believe 
and How They Worship, Harper, 1952, 
p. 204). 

Whatever we may think of ordination, 
this kind of reasoning, or prejudice, let 
us say, will only serve to convince those 
on the outside that the Christian church 
has absolutely nothing to contribute to 
the question of women in society. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to 
assume that the problem of women’s place 
in society has been met or solved by so- 
ciological or secular forces. A special 
committee of the United Nations has been 
at work on this matter, and the more it 
is considered, the more complicated it 
becomes. 


World Council Study 


(2) Theological. Face to face with 
the sociological rebuke to the churches, 
the World Council Commission on wom- 
en in the church has deliberately pro- 
voked the study of the Biblical and theo- 
logical approach to the question of man- 
woman relationships. As we have already 
noted, scarcely anything of importance 
has been done along this line. The 
traditional appeal to a few scattered 
verses in the Bible must give way to a 
more theologically informed interpreta- 
tion of the Christian doctrines of creation, 
redemption, and the new life in Christ. 
The voice of the Christian church on the 
question of women, in other words, must 
be articulated not as a faint echo of what 
secular social opinion is already saying, 
but it must have a Biblical accent and a 
theological tone. 


Only One Aspect 


(3) Ecclesiastical. The question of 
the place of women in the church must 
not be allowed to bog down on the highly 
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controversial problem of ordination and 
equal status. This, to be sure, is an im- 
portant and crucial matter, but ordination 
is only one aspect of the problem. It is 
conceivable that women might be given 
formal ‘‘status” and be denied actual 
“function.” And it should be said that 
many women who are themselves involved 
in the World Council Commission are 
careful to emphasize that their main con- 
cern is not to launch an offensive against 
the barrier of ordination. 

It may be that before ordination can 
be considered on its merits, a great deal 
of preliminary work must be done in 
integrating the various forms of women’s 


work now in existence so that it rightly 
becomes a real part of the church’s life 
and not a mere adjunct or derivative kind 
of service. 

The consideration and solution of the 
problem of the place of women in the 
church must, of course, be a matter of 
ecumenical concern and action, but let 
me say that I believe that the Reformed 
tradition has its own distinct and positive 
contribution to make. That contribu- 
tion, it seems to me, will result from an 
intelligent and honest relating of our 
Biblical and theological heritage with 
what has here been called our functional 
view of the ministry. 


Disruptive Influences Scored 


Work of MelIntire Is Specified 


S REPRESENTATIVES of the con- 

stituent denominations of this West- 
ern Section of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, we rejoice in the present-day 
ecumenical movement which, here and 
abroad, encourages among non-Roman 
Christians the realization of a larger 
measure of that unity which is ours in 
Christ. 

In keeping with that movement we 
continue to bear witness to the faith which 
is symbolized in the historic confessions 
and creeds and which has its source and 
norm in the Word of God. 

With particular regret, therefore, we 
deplore the disruptive and deceptive in- 
fluence of the so-called American and 
International Councils of Christian 
Churches and of Carl J. McIntire and 
those associated with him. 

We call the attention of our pastors 
and lay members to the fact that, for 


more than adequate cause, he was dis- 
missed from the ministry of one of the 
honored denominations of this Alliance, 
in consequence of which his standing as 
a minister is not recognized by any of 
the member-communions. We disavow his 
unfounded attacks on the integrity and 
orthodoxy of the ministries of our com- 
munions and of the ecumenical agencies 
through which we work together. 

It is our hope that the National and 
World Councils of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council will take 
suitable and effective steps to counteract 
those disruptive influences on our com- 
mon Christian witness at home and 
abroad. We encourage our brethren 
everywhere to bear with patience and 
judge with charity these unhappy attacks 
upon their faith and ministry. 

We are happy to announce that a care- 
fully documented study of this ministry 
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of disruption will shortly be available to 
our constituent denominations, which we 
believe will prove useful in setting this 
source of criticism in its true perspective. 


Today’s Attack on 
Religious Liberty 


By JAMES I. McCORD* 


HE two primary enemies of religious 

liberty in the modern world are 
Communism and the type of system rep- 
resented by certain nations that never 
experienced a reformation but have con- 
tinued into the 20th century an alliance 
between an unreformed church and a 
Fascist or semi-Fascist state. Between 
the two systems there is little to choose 
so far as religious liberty is concerned. 
The problem becomes more acute when 
one realizes that the same oppressive pat- 
tern is in this land: an attack on the free 
public schools, the challenge of academic 
freedom, the intimidation of responsible 
public officials, and thought control, to 
list only a few of the current phenomena 
of fear. 

We believe that Presbyterianism has a 
mission in the world today with its strong 
emphasis on God-sovereignty and on the 
people-character of the church. More- 
over, it is historical and commonplace 
that the reformed tradition has been close- 
ly allied with developing civil and re- 
ligious liberty, but our interest here is 
more than historical. We have a positive 
task to perform today. We must begin 
by confessing our involvement in today’s 
problems. We modern sons of Calvinism 
are long on history and short on action. 
We have not learned to fight for social 
justice, religious liberty, or civil liberty 
in the 20th century. It is time that we 
began functioning as the conscience of 
the State, resisting all encroachments on 
liberty and all attempts to restrict the 
church’s proclamation. 

To the past four meetings of the West- 
ern Section committees on religious lib- 
erty have brought recommendations that, 
when passed, were sent down to our su- 
preme judicatories with the annual re- 
report of the Alliance. We do not think 
it wise to repeat these recommendations 
and resolutions this year. On the other 
hand, it is our conviction that in this 
area the Alliance needs a permanent arm 
to keep close vigil, to work with the sec- 
retary in Geneva and the appropriate 
committee of the National Council, and 
to report its findings to the Section from 
time to time. We therefore move that 
a permanent commission on civil and 
religious liberty, with power to act for 
the Alliance in cases of oppression or 
threatened encroachments on liberty be 
appointed. 

*Dean and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Austin, Tex. 
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How the Chapel Hill Case Looks to the Outsider 


A Minister and His Flock 


It is a serious matter to separate a min- 
ister from his faithful flock. 

It is doubly serious to do it without let- 
ting either the minister or his congrega- 
tion face their accusers and have their day 
in court. 

Orange Presbytery’s judicial commission 
took that action against the Rev. Charles 
M. Jones and his Chapel Hill Presbyterian 
Church, and there are many Presbyterians 
and North Carolinians who join Dr. Jo- 
seph M. Garrison of Greensboro, only 
commission member who opposed the 
ouster move, in advocating an alternate 
course more “in keeping with the great 
heritage of the Presbyterian Church and 
... the Christian spirit of tolerance and 
forgiveness.” 

There were deficiencies in management 
at the Chapel Hill church. But as these 
deficiencies were pointed out, a commend- 
able attitude of cooperation and humility 
became evident in the minister and his 
officers. A co-operative spirit was there— 
but only on one side. . 

The decision may follow the letter of the 
law of the Presbyterian Church, but the 
charitable spirit was lacking. This split- 
ting asunder of a happy and rewarding 
relationship between a good man and his 
congregation lacks the essential elements 
of Christianity. No amount of explain- 
ing by the commission about church law 
and doctrine is sufficient to wipe out the 
suffering and travail it has caused many 
conscientious members of the Chapel Hill 
church. 

We have discussed the Chapel Hill con- 
troversy in these frank terms because we 
feel that a congregation and a minister 
have been maligned and treated unfairly. 
The charges have not been openly aired. 
The pastor and his flock have not been 
given an opportunity to face their accusers 
and have their case judged in open hear- 
ing by impartial men. Rev. Mr. Jones has 
Ween highly praised as an individual and 
as a Christian, and no convincing charges 
have been made as to his lack of ortho- 
doxy. If the ouster is not based on the- 
ological grounds, what is it based on? This 
has not been made clear. 

The proper and available course now, 
as we see it, is for the congregation to take 
its case back to the presbytery and secure 
a fair airing of the charges made against 
it and its minister—Editorial in the 
Greensboro Daily News. 


Reconciliation Urged 


... The presbytery has a right to ex- 
pect that all of its churches and pastors 
adhere at least to the spirit of Presby- 
terian tenets, traditions and practices. 
There are certain fundamental doctrines 
which every Christian should believe. 
Therefore, it would seem that Mr. Jones 
and the officials of the Chapel Hill church 
would want to observe as far as conscience 
and wisdom dictate the basic standards 
set up by the Orange Presbytery. If they 
cannot meet at least the spirit of these 
standards then conscience would dictate 
their future course. 

On the other hand, the presbytery must 
realize that in a university community the 
churches cannot be tied rigidly to tradi- 
tional denominational patterns. No uni- 
versity community is as sympathetic with 
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traditional denominationalism as is the 
average community. Furthermore, it must 
realize that many persons in a university 
community hold social views more radical 
than those accepted by more conservative 
communities. So getting rid of Mr. Jones 
will solve neither problem. 

Friends of Presbyterians will be pray- 
ing that tolerance and forgiveness will 
prevail, that no principle will have to be 
sacrificed by either side, and that full rec- 
onciliation may be achieved. God needs 
the church too badly in this critical hour 
to allow disharmony to mar its effective- 
ness even in one community.—Editorial 
in the N. C. Christian Advocate. 


Outer Darkness 


The commission of the Orange Presby- 
tery which has now formally ousted the 
Rev. Charles M. Jones as pastor of the 
Chapel Hill Presbyterian Church, with the 
dissent of one of its own members and 
over the protest of the officers and con- 
gregation of the church, may have acted 
completely in accordance with Presbyte- 
rian Church law. No non-Presbyterians 
have any right to object to the laws of 
that church. However, when the com- 
mission stated that it had fired the min- 
ister from his church because “the inter- 
ests of religion imperatively demand it,” 
it went beyond the laws of the Presby- 
terian Church and, in effect, undertook 
to declare the minister an enemy of re- 
ligion. 

This is something new, strange and non- 
denominational. It had been charged, 
though not in very specific terms, that the 
Rev. Mr. Jones had failed to comply strict- 
ly with some Presbyterian rules as to 
baptism and communion. It had been 
suggested, by some of his friends and some 
of his critics, that he had acted in accord- 
ance with views on racial questions which 
are disturbing in a community like Chapel 
Hill. It has never been made quite clear, 
however, to the general public just exactly 
what the specific charges of doctrinal 
faults or ministerial failures were which 
justified the charges against him. The 
grounds of his expulsion from his church 
are certainly not made clear by the order 
ousting him because “the interests of re- 
ligion imperatively demand it.” 

Though there has been no public testi- 
mony to that effect the Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
course, may be an enemy of religion. He 
may have been engaged in pulling down 
the pillars of the temple. If so, that will 
come as a surprise even to most of his 
critics who have generally stated that 
Mr. Jones is a good man, even an almost 
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impractical Christian idealist, too good 
for his own good, and certainly too ad- 
vanced in his Christian views for the 
Chapel Hill church. Certainly, however, 
if Mr. Jones is such a man that “the in- 
terests of religion imperatively demand” 
his expulsion from the Presbyterian 
Church in Chapel Hill, he and his con- 
gregation, Chapel Hill and this State are 
entitled to know how he endangers reli- 
gion in his church, his community, and his 
world. 

Once again, it should be said that the 
powers that be in the Presbyterian Church 
have the right in accordance with church 
law to run the Presbyterian Church and 
regulate its ministers. It may very well 
be doubted, however, that even the Pres- 
byterian Church or a little board of the 
lay and clerical members of one presby- 
tery has any right to eject a man from 
his ministry on the grounds that that is 
imperative in the interest of religion, 
without telling him, other Presbyterians, 
or other Christian people among whom he 
lives, how he has endangered religion. 

This commission by its order under- 
takes to eject Mr. Jones not only from one 
church but from religion itself. For six 
fallible men, that is going pretty far with 
a Christian soul or even just an ordinary 
man.—Kditorial in the Raleigh News and 
Observer. 


Sympathy 
To the Editor, Raleigh News and Observer: 

Thank you for your editorial with ref- 
erence to the action of the official group 
of the Orange Presbytery relative to Rev. 
Charles M. Jones [see above]. It has not 
been my privilege to know Mr. Jones in 
person. As an American citizen, as a 
Christian minister, and as a humble Chris- 
tian man, I feel that I should be greatly 
honored if I could have that privilege. I 
have talked with the acting pastor of the 
Chapel Hill Presbyterian Church and ex- 
pressed my great sympathy for and with 
him and with the church. I think your 
word is a very sane and sensible one. 

W. R. CuLLom. 

Wake Forest. 
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Let Presbyterians Reunite! 


VII. Disunity Obscures the 
Gospel of Christ 


The glory of the 20th century, someone 
has said, is that it made the whole world 
a neighborhood; the tragedy of the 20th 
century is that it became a neighborhood 
before it had become neighborly. There 
is only one power that can make the world 
neighborly; it is not science, or education, 
or the establishment of world govern- 
ment; it is not the fear of an atomic 
bomb, or the realization of overwhelming 
military might; it is not even religion, but 
only the religion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Most of the world’s population, how- 
ever, does not realize that this is so. 

Included in this number are innumer- 
able men of goodwill who recognize the 
dangers of the many deep-seated divi- 
sions of mankind and are working in 
their own way to heal these divisions, but 
who dismiss the church, decisively and 
finally, as an effective agency toward this 
end, because it seems to them to be di- 
visive rather than unifying in its effects. 
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That is not surprising, for the church 
which claims that it possesses the gospel 
of human brotherhood at times betrays 
an astonishing lack of brotherhood; the 
church which proclaims that it has the 
only gospel that unites, is itself woefully 
divided on the grounds of nationality, 
race and class—and, as in our case, be- 
cause of history that might well be for- 
gotten; because of a sectionalism that a 
gospel which unites might be expected to 
overcome. 

As the youth delegates to the recent 
Lund Conference declared : 

“It is a tragedy not to be able to pre- 
sent one church when you are working 
in a ‘mission field’ situation. . . . We face 
young people who are more than ever 
under the influence of the secular world 

. and time and time again we are chal- 
lenged by the tragedy of a divided 
church.” 

This mission field situation is found 
today not only in foreign lands, but also 
in our own land, and in our own South- 
land, where increasing multitudes are 
longing, consciously or unconsciously, for 
religious certainty. 

In his letter to the Ephesians Paul re- 
veals the ultimate purpose of God’s will 
to unify all things in Christ. This pur- 
pose of God, he points out, must be pro- 
claimed by the church and also mani- 
fested in the church. As Dr. John A. 
Mackay says in his recent book, God’s 
Order: The Ephesian Letter and This 
Present Time: 

The church is the universal community 
designed by God to transcend and em- 
brace all differences of race, station, and 
sex that divide mankind. It constitutes 
the pattern for all true community, so 
that the surest way to achieve human har- 
mony in the secular order is to extend the 
bounds of the Christian community 
throughout the world. For it is in the 
measure in which men are reconciled to 
God, practice the worship of God, seek the 
Kingdom of God, and live with one an- 
other in peace as Christian brethren, that 
society shall be influenced, directly and 
indirectly, to seek peace and concord.” 

It is in the light of this function of 
the church that Paul urges upon the 
church its primary responsibility “to lead 
a life worthy of the calling to which you 
have been called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with patience, forbearing one 
another in love, eager to maintain the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
(4:1-3) 

This does not require the organic union 
of all Christian bodies. 

In some, theological differences are 
so wide that the basis of union is not 
present. 


Others present a type of witness or 
worship or life that must be preserved 
within the wider Christian fellowship. 
No one desires a unity that implies uni- 
formity. 

But Presbyterians are one people (with 
the same historical roots, the same gov- 
ernment, the same creed, the same mode 


of worship); Presbyterian union is in 
fact Presbyterian reunion; our present 
cooperation indicates the wisdom of such 
reunion; it would enable us to bear a 
wider witness and also a more effective 
witness. In our case, disunity obscures 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Presbyterian reunion would help to 
answer our Master’s prayer for his dis- 
ciples, “that they may all be one... 
that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me.” 


No Comment 


Roman Catholic Bishop Orders No 
Support of Disapproved Marriages 


My Dearly Beloved Priests and People: 

From time to time we are shocked to 
learn of a Catholic attempting marriage 
in a non-Catholic church. Such a one is 
“ipso facto” separated from the com- 
munion of the faithful by the dread pen- 
alty of excommunication. 


Moreover, those Catholics who, be- 
cause of family ties or friendship, par- 
ticipate in any way in this defiance of 
the laws of the church, by attendance 
in the church, taking part in the cer- 
emony, giving presents or attending 
parties incident to the wedding, all 
such commit grievous sin by their co- 
operation. 


Even though the cooperators are not 
excommunicated by the letter of the law, 
still if the parties concerned are prom- 
inent and very grave scandal is given, 
and there is danger that the offense 
should become widespread, the Bishop of 
a diocese is empowered to protect his 
flock from contamination by invoking the 
penalty of excommunication even against 
those cooperating in the offense. 


We are loath to do this except in 
extreme cases, preferring to believe that 
the offenders in general act through 
ignorance or carelessness, or weakness 
rather than through malice. We leave 
them to God and ask our people to 
pray that they may be brought to a 
realization of the enormity of their 
guilt. 

It is sad to think that at a time when 
Catholics in many parts of the world are 
heroically facing enslavement, persecu- 
tion and death rather than give up the 
precious heritage of their holy faith, that 
here at home we should find Catholics 
so lightly and callously betraying the 
Faith of their fathers. 


We are horrified to read of traitors 
in our midst selling vital security se- 
crets to our enemies. If our faith were 
strong, we would be even more hor- 
rified when our fellow-Catholics sell 
their religion for the traditional mess 
of pottage. 


My dear people, let us pray the Good 
Lord to preserve this Heritage, our Holy 
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Footnote to Mark’s Gospel 


THE ARTIST’S EYE AND HAND | 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Our church is readjusting its cal- 
endar so as to begin the church year 
and the calendar year at the same 
time, beginning with January 1954. 
In line with this plan, the Women 
of the Church are to study the Gos- 
pel of Mark in their circles from 
April to December 1953 only. The 
brief articles on Mark and his por- 
traits which (it is planned) will 
come out on this page from time to 
time, will not be intended as substi- 
tutes for the excellent treatments in 
the women’s literature, nor as the 
kind of adequate exposition one 
would look for in a commentary. 
Rather, they are reflections on phases 
of the Gospel by Mark, or footnotes 
to parts of it. 

i 
NE of the most famous stories of 
Turner the painter is his reply to 
a man who said, after looking at Turner’s 
painting of a sunset, “I never saw a sun- 
set like that in my life.” Retorted Turner: 
“Don’t you wish you could?” 

Not every one can paint a sunset like 
Turner, for two good reasons. Not every 
one has Turner’s eye; fewer still have 
Turner’s hand. What an artist places on 
canvas is never the same thing as a pho- 
tograph and is never intended to be. 
(There is such a thing as non-repre- 
sentative or abstract art; but that is an- 
other story entirely.) An artist’s eye 
may see what a camera will not reveal. 
The artist must see beneath the surface, 
even beyond the moment. A good picture 
often comes only when artist and subject 
have lived under the same roof for weeks 
and have seen much of each other. 

Even then, the artist can produce some- 
thing none of the family could have done, 
because he has the eye and they have 
not. Moreover, he has the skilled hand. 
He not only has his artist’s vision, but 
he can put his interpretation into living 
color. The excellence of a portrait is 
thus always the product of, and limited 
by, two things: the artist‘s insight, and 
his technical skill. It is precisely be- 
cause these two things vary so much from 
person to person, that no two artists ever 
produce identical pictures of the same 
subject. In short, the artist’s production 
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depends on his own personality, his 
training, his background. A photograph 
can be impersonal, so far ds the photog- 
rapher is concerned; a portrait is never 
impersonal and can never be. 


OW Mark’s artistic eye was that of 

the “average man.” There was 
nothing especially remarkable about him. 
He was not the stuff of which great lead- 
ers are made. He ended his life about 
as obscurely as he began. He made one 
serious failure as a young man but made 
good later on, as so many others have 
done. He made good, but never rose 
higher than assistant to abler men. He 
had a Roman name; perhaps his father 
was a Roman, since his Mother Mary’s 
name was Jewish. Tradition locates the 
principal scene of his work at Rome, 
and presumably his Gospel was first pub- 
lished there. (Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that only the prestige of the Ro- 
man church could have supported this 
unpretentious short gospel in the company 
of the more impressive and elaborate 
Matthew, Luke and John.) If it is true, 
as tradition says, that this gospel repre- 
sents Peter’s reminiscences of Jesus, then 
it is doubly true that this is a portrait 
of Jesus as seen by a good average prac- 
tical-minded man. 

Mark and Peter both were men of ac- 
tion, who could understand action and 
appreciate it. Peter would report of 
Jesus’ teaching that people were aston- 
ished at it; and Mark is content to set 
down that fact and let it go. A more 
inquiring mind would ask: What did 
Jesus say that was so astonishing? Mark 
seldom bothers to go that far; it took a 
Matthew to record the Sermon on the 
Mount. Nevertheless, while an ‘‘average 
man” may not have a very profound 
mind, and has a dim eye for the finer 


points, he does have a clear eye for the 
main point. 


URTHERMORE, Mark was the 

kind of person who would ask about 
anything or anyone, not “What is it— 
who is he?” but “What is it good for— 
what does he do?” You look in John’s 
Gospel for the “I Am’s” of Jesus. It 
is more characteristic of Mark to quote 
“T came to... .” Jesus is described by 
John im terms of nouns—Life, Light, 
Truth. In Mark he is described in verbs: 
“to serve ... to give his life... .” 

As for technique, Mark is no literary 
artist. He is not even primarily a writer. 
He has only the average man’s skill with 
words. Nowadays most preachers can 
barely read Mark if they can read Greek 
at all, and so are not aware of the almost 
bare style of this gospel. Men who know 
the Greek classics will tell us that read- 
ing Mark is like dropping from Ruskin 
and Walter Pater to a high-school boy’s 
essay. In earlier Christian times this 
embarrassed scholars who were well ac- 
quainted with Greek literature. This 
should embarrass Christians no longer. 
We should, in fact, be thankful that 
Mark was no poet, no literary man, not 
furnished with an elaborate vocabulary 
or capable of writing “purple patches.” 
What he has to say must carry its own 
weight, without benefit of charming style. 
Indeed this is more or less true of all 
the evangelists. If Mark had been a 
master of Greek “‘high style,” then only 
those who could read that sort of thing 
could follow him. If Mark had been 
written by a Euripides, it might have been 
said that people were attracted to the 
gospel not by the words but by the tune. 
But the gospel is presented by Mark in 
words, not music. This is not a literary 
masterpiece, it is a simple report. 

To paraphrase Dr. Warfield, when 
God wants a Gospel of Mark, he first 
produces a Mark. His simple clear eye, 
his steady unflourishing hand, were need- 
ed to give us the first, the plainest and 
most vigorous portrait of the Son of God 
who came not to be served but to serve 
and to give his life a ransom for many. 
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Arkansans Fight 
Race Track Plan 


Arkansas News Letter 

Church people of eastern Arkansas are 
aroused again by an effort to build a race 
track in St. Francis County. Early this 
month they met in Forrest City and or- 
ganized to defeat the move at a local 
option election to be held soon. Last year 
voters of Crittenden County turned down 
a similar proposal for the City of West 
Memphis. Henry E. Acklen, Presbyte- 
rian pastor in Forrest City and one of the 
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leaders in the opposition movement, told 
the 300 people who came through the 
rain to rally to the cause that if the track 
proposal could be beaten in Forrest City, 
it would be killed for East Arkansas. 
‘“They’ve lost at West Memphis,” he said, 
‘and if they lose here they'll have to go 
too far inland to attract Tennessee bet- 
tors.” The ministerial alliance which 
had been active before, said Mr. Acklen, 
had withdrawn as the leading group in 
the effort, “‘believing that this must be 
a layman’s fight, including all citizens of 
the county and East Arkansas.” 


Walton Litz Heads 


Synod’s Council 


A. Walton Litz, Little Rock insurance 
executive and a leading layman of the 
synod, has been named chairman of the 
newly created Synod’s Council. The new 
body, which will be similar to the Assem- 
bly’s General Council, will plan and co- 
ordinate the work of the synod. 


Episcopalians Ask Laws 
To Strengthen Marriage 


Arkansas Episcopalians, at their an- 
nual diocesan meeting in Pine Bluff, 
urged the state legislature to enact laws 
aimed at preventing hasty marriages and 
divorces. One such law would require an 
applicant for divorce to be a resident of 
the state for one year instead of three 
months, as at present. Another step 
would require a mandatory 30-day wait- 
ing period between the filing of a di- 
vorce application and court action upon 
it. Now such action can be immediate. 
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“I Meant to—” 


As for me, it was in my mind to build 
a house unto the name of the Lord my 
God—but . . . —Read 1 Chronicles 
22:6-11. 


Few of us, like David, escape some 
sad disproportion between the purpose 
and the deed. It was in our minds to 
have been and to have done, and lo, the 
issue is so different from the dream. “I 
meant to” may be an unworthy excuse; 
it may be our most precious bequest to the 
future. 

For no brave dream is ever in vain, 
no high purpose, though unfulfilled, ever 
unblessed. To keep any creative vision 
alive, though we cannot ourselves real- 
ize it, or to plan beyond our own un- 
aided power to build, is to serve the com- 
mon good. All noble achievement is an 
endless chain in which the generations 
are only links. We gather harvests which 
the dead have sown. We in turn may 
leave our successors a purpose we cannot 
ourselves realize, but which without us 
they would not entertain. 


Let Us Pray: O Thou whose purposes 
are so often beyond our vision, be merci- 
ful to us in our unfulfilled purposes. Give 
us generosity to see without bitterness 
another build what we could not build. 
May we keep alive in the hospitality of 
our minds the vision of thy temple, 
though we build it only in our dreams. 
In the Master’s name. Amen. 


—Galus GLENN ATKINS in The Fellowship of 
Prayer, distributed by the National Council of 
Churches’ Dept. of Evangelism. By permission, 
the Pilgrim Press. 





A third petition urges elimination of the 
possibility of waiving the currently re- 
quired three-day waiting period between 
the application for and granting of mar- 
riage licenses. (RNS) 


Men Set Up Loan 
Fund for Negroes 

A group of Presbyterian laymen in 
Arkansas have set up a loan fund, now 
amounting to $1,000, to be made avail- 
able to Negro students who expect to go 
into church vocations. The first loan 
went to a senior at the law school of the 
University of Arkansas who is president 
of the Westminster Fellowship at the 
university. This fellowship meets in the 
student center which is jointly supported 
by the U. S. and USA Presbyterians. 


Ferncliff Gets 
More Improvements 

The sale of $100,000 worth of bonds 
for the improvement of Ferncliff, synod’s 
conference grounds, is nearly complete. 
A new dining room and kitchen have 
been added and several new cabins are 
going up. When all the bonds have been 
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sold, a lodge costing about $50,000 and 
given by friends will be erected. These 
improvements, with earlier ones, will 
represent an expenditure of approximate- 
ly $150,000 and will make Ferncliff one 
of the best equipped synod conference 
grounds in the church. 


Miscellany 

The Presbytery of Washburn (U.S.) 
and of Arkansas (USA) will meet to- 
gether in Fort Smith, April 7... . Pres- 
byterian churches are being established 
at Norfolk Lake and Bull Shoals to serve 
the people who are moving into this new 
recreation area formed by the huge fed- 
eral hydro-electric plants. Carroll M. 
Boyd, of the Second church, Orange, 
Texas, has been called to the Norfolk 


Lake church. ... A new church has also 
been organized at Pocahontas, another 
thriving town of North Arkansas. . . , 


The church at Rolfe School House, or- 
ganized about 15 years ago, will soon 
have a new structure of modern (func- 
tional) design. .. . The first Negro Pres- 
byterian church (U.S.) in Pine Bluff 
Presbytery was organized last Nov. 16 
and Paul L. Taylor. formerly of Cape 
Fear (N.C.) Presbytery (USA), was in- 
stalled as pastor. A Negro Episcopal 
church in Pine Bluff was rented and 
services have been conducted there since 
last summer. Mr. Taylor is also a pro- 
fessor in the education department of 
Arkansas A. M. & N. College. 
R. D. Noien. 

North Little Rock. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


R.E.W. Speakers 

Religious Emphasis Week speakers in- 
clude: 

Mary Baldwin, Paul Tudor Jones, 
Grace-Covenant church, Richmond, Va. 

Erskine, L. M. Allison, Jr., Sharon, 
S. C., ARP. 

Mitchell, David M. Currie, Assembly’s 
director of Campus Christian Life. 


PJC Has H. S. Day 

Presbyterian Junior College in Max- 
ton, N. C., will hold its annual High 
School Day April 18, with all high school 
seniors of the PJC area invited as guests. 
Special exhibits will be arranged and a 
lunch and baseball game are scheduled. 
The student personnel department will 
give one or more of three tests to any 
student who wishes to take them. 





Seminary Choir Tours 

Columbia Seminary’s choir of thirty 
men, led by Hubert V. Taylor, professor 
at the seminary, has just completed its 
annual tour—ten days through south 
Georgia and Florida, with concerts in 
Jacksonville, Sanford, Miami, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg, Ocala, Gainesville, and 
Brunswick. Each year the choir goes 
through one of the five supporting 
synods. 
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Our Presbyterian Mission Hospital at Chunju, Korea, now operating at maximum capacity 


Does Korea touch your heart? 


Three Ways You Can Give 


The bitter distress that has settled over South Korea beggars 
description. History will show few instances where God's children 
have faced such a desperate situation. 


Our Korea Mission, with more than one thousand active Presbyterian 
churches and congregations in its territory, is doing all in its power 
to alleviate the dreadful suffering. Funds contributed to our Board 
of World Missions—through annuity-gifts, memorials, legacies and 
other ways—help sustain our efforts in Korea in this time of crisis. 


If you are interested in having an active part in this work, let us 
explain one of these established plans of giving that have appealed 
to so many people: 
(1) Annuity-gifts, whereby you purchase an annuity for yourself 
or loved one with the money you give to Foreign Missions. 


(2) A Memorial Fund . . . . to a wife, husband, child or parent. 





(3) A legacy in your will. 


For full information on any of the above-mentioned plans, address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Forergu MUSSI0HS a Share” 
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No. 34 in a series on congregational singing 


The Leader in Worship 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


IV. His Example During Singing 


Before discussing the main topic of 
this article, I would like to say a word 
about rising in time to sing. Several 
years ago a Greek professor in a church 
college asked me to “tell those young 
theologians at the seminary to get their 
people up in time to sing the first word 
of a hymn.” 

Simultaneous attack is one of the most 
important factors in the success of any 
united endeavor, whether of an army, a 
football team, or a singing congregation. 
Certainly a congregation, whose mem- 
bers straggle to their feet during the first 
stanza of a hymn, will never have mag- 
nificent singing. Their lack of readiness 
inevitably produces listless singing. 

Their leader, obviously, has not in- 
structed them in how to prepare for an 
attack. I know of at least two practices. 


One is having the congregation stand 
when the organist plays the first note of 
the hymn. 


The congregation further is 
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instructed (and frequently reminded) to 
use this brief waiting period for three 
purposes: (1) to catch the rhythm of 
the tune, (2) to get physically ready for 
a solid attack in the first syllable, and 
(3) to glance over the hymn text to 
gather the main threads of thought. 

The more usual custom is to have the 
congregation stand at the beginning of 
the last line or phrase of the hymn, if 
the organist plays the hymn all the way 
through. Most congregations take their 
cue for this act of standing from the lead- 
er in worship or the choir. Since some 
organists abbreviate their introduction to 
the hymn, it is sometimes difficult to 
discover just when they will arrive at the 
last line. Therefore, it is wise perhaps 
to let the organist nod to the choir at 
the rising time. The leader and the con- 
gregation can thus get the signal from the 
rising of the choir. 

In a recent evangelistic mission in 
Richmond, the Rev. Charles Templeton 
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led the singing in addition to preaching. 
He made quite a point of having the 
people up in plenty of time to get ready 
and furthermore he urged them to pre- 
pare definitely to attack on the first 


word. The singing will improve meas- 
urably by such preparation for a simul- 
taneous entrance. 

Now for the example of the leader 
during singing. 

The worship leader should give an 
enthusiastic example of participation 
during hymn-singing. In most meeting 
places the pulpit is so situated that the 
leader is the focus of all eyes as they 
are raised frequently from the hymnals. 
If the average worshipper sees a leader 
who is enthusiastically putting heart and 
soul into the singing, he is stimulated, 
erelong, to do likewise. This subtle 
though powerful pulpit influence on 
hymn-singing cannot be overemphasized. 

It must be recognized as fact that all 
leaders are not endowed equally with 
singing talent and training. Obviously 
it would be easy for a minister who has 
had private voice training and who has 
sung in a fine college choir to sing com- 
fortably and joyously in front of a con- 
gregation. Even the leader who feels 
that he cannot carry a tune should be 
encouraged to sing and to offer his praise. 
In the writer’s opinion there is never any 
justification for the leader’s sitting down 
during hymn-singing to look over ser- 
mon notes or standing silently surveying 
the congregation for_absentees. 

Should a leader desire to save his voice 
for the message, he ought at least to sing 
lightly or to read the words while the 
people are singing. If his throat is slight- 
ly sore, he could sing silently, his lips 
moving but his throat at ease. 

The high pitches of some hymns are a 
hindrance to many men and it should 
interest them to know that the new joint 
Presbyterian hymnal will have many 
tunes pitched lower. 


This advice to sing enthusiastically 
should not be construed as a call for bois- 
terous, noisy singing, especially if the lead- 
er is near a microphone. During a broad- 
cast the leader should continue singing 
but either step back several paces from 
the microphone or request the radio en- 
gineer to cut off the pulpit microphone 
while leaving on the choir pickup. 


The minister with a strong voice 
should not attempt to set the tempo of 
the hymns. This is the province of the 
pianist or organist and any difference of 
opinion should be resolved in private. 


The enthusiastic leadership of a com- 
pany of Christians gathered to praise 
their God and Father is a wonderful re- 
sponsibility. The pastor or shepherd of 
the flock should lead them in all the ex- 
periences of worship, including hymn- 
singing. 
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Jesus Is Crucified 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 29, 1953 
Matthew 27. Print 27:32-44, 54 


The closing chapters in Matthew’s 
Gospel are given to Jesus’ last week in 
Jerusalem. He entered the city on Sun- 
day, acclaimed by the Galilean pilgrims 
as the promised Son of David. On Mon- 
day he enraged the priestly aristocracy by 
driving the money changers out of the 
Temple. On Tuesday he warned the 
populace that a continuation of their 
rulers’ policies meant the destruction of 
their section. On Wednesday the rulers 
accepted Judas’ offer to betray him. On 
Thursday Jesus ate his last meal with the 
disciples and instituted the ‘“Lord’s Sup- 
per.” Leaving the Upper Room he went 
to the Garden of Gethsemane and prayed 
that if it were possible the cup might be 
taken from his lips. Scarcely had he fin- 
ished when the henchmen of the high 
priest swept into the garden and placed 
him under arrest. This brings us to 
Friday when Jesus was condemned, dis- 
owned, sentenced, scourged, mocked and 
crucified. 


I. Condemned, 26:57-68 


Jesus was. carried first before the 
Sanhedrim, a meeting which had been 
arranged in expectation of his arrest. 
This was contrary to the Jewish law 
which provided that no criminal should 
be tried during the night. The rulers 
were determined, however, to rush matters 
through before Jesus’ friends could be 
aroused. 

The illegality of their procedure be- 
comes more evident as the trial contin- 
ues. When the hired witnesses failed to 
agree, the high priest attempted to compel 
the prisoner to testify against himself, 
something forbidden by Jewish as well 
as American law. But Jesus, aware of 
his legal rights, refused to speak so long 
as no charge had been established against 
which he needed to defend himself. 

The high priest, in desperation, asked 
one final question, ‘‘Are you indeed the 
Son of God?” To be silent now would 
be to renounce his claim before the high- 
est tribunal of the nation. Jesus replied, 
“You have said so,” and on this admis- 
sion, followed by his appropriation of 
Daniel’s prophecy regarding the Son of 
Man, he was sentenced to death. He was 
then turned over to the guards, who, to 
amuse themselves, spat upon him, slapped 
his face with the palms of their hands, 
and struck him with their fists. 


II. Disowned, 26:69-75 


Simon Peter, the leader of the Twelve, 
had fled with the rest, but soon turned 
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back and followed Jesus at a distance. 
While he was being tried in a room on 
one of the upper stories overlooking the 
court, Peter sat with the guards who had 
brought in the prisoner, warming his 
hands before the fire. A servant maid 
and others thought they recognized him 
as one of the followers of Jesus. Peter 
knew that if his identity were established 
his own life would be in danger. He 
began to swear with the strongest oaths 
that he did not know the man. The 
crowing of a cock reminded him of Jesus’ 
warning (26:34) and he went out and 
wept bitterly, but still did not dare to 
own Christ even as a friend. 


Ill. Sentenced, 27:1-25 


The Sanhedrim was not allowed to im- 
pose the death sentence. This was re- 
served for the Roman Procurator, in this 
case, Pontius Pilate, a man pictured in 
writings outside the New Testament as 
stern, pitiless and cruel. In order to win 
his consent it was necessary for the rulers 
to formulate a charge that merited death 
under the Roman law. At daybreak, 
therefore, the Sanhedrim met again for 
consultation, bound Jesus and carried 
him before Pilate. According to Luke 
(23:2) the charges which they brought 
were exclusively political, and put Jesus 
in the light of a revolutionist, dangerous 
to the Roman rule. He had perverted 
the Jewish people from their allegiance 
to Rome; he had forbidden the payment 
of tribute; he had claimed to be Christ, 
a king. The last charge could not be 
ignored. Pilate asked the prisoner if he 
acknowledged it. Jesus replied, “You 
have said so,” and according to John’s 
account went on to indicate that his 
kingdom was a spiritual rather than a 
political one (18:34-38). 

Pilate was satisfied. While he was 
casting about how he might deliver him 
and at the same time escape the ill-will 
of the influential men of Jerusalem, he 
saw a crowd coming up to demand their 
annual privilege of securing the release 
of one outstanding prisoner. Recogniz- 
ing Jesus’ popularity with the people he 
offered to release him at their request. 

For the first time in Jesus’ life the pop- 
ulace turned against him. They asked 
instead for the release of Barabbas, a 
popular revolutionist. This unexpected 
choice is explained, no doubt, by their 
disappointment at Jesus’ attitude as the 
Messiah, and by the fact that this was a 
Jerusalem throng, more responsive to the 
hierarchy than the Galilean pilgrims who 
had acclaimed him on Sunday as the 


promised deliverer. Such a man as Ba- 
rabbas appealed to them strongly, for, as 
Mark tells us, 

“he had been concerned in a political 
riot which had led to bloodshed. He had 
drawn the sword against the hated Roman 
and was therefore exactly the kind of per- 
son the Zealots and their followers would 
have to lead them. On the other side 
stood Jesus who would have nothing to do 
with violence, and had even allowed him- 
self to be arrested without permitting a 
blow to be struck in his defense. A lead- 
er, however great his attractiveness, who 
could yield so feebly to the enemy, making 
no attempt to enforce his claims, was ut- 
terly useless for the nation’s purpose as 
commonly understood, and faced with the 
choice the (crowd), without hesitation, 
rather with enthusiasm. chose the violent 
materialist in preference to the patient 
idealist.” (Theodore H. Robinson) 


Pilate was not willing to stand against 
rulers and people. He did not think it 
was worthwhile to risk his position in 
order to save an innocent Jew. So he 
ordered Barabbas to be released, and 
Jesus to be crucified. The handwash- 
ing (vs. 24) was an attempt to disclaim 
responsibility for a wrong, which, al- 
though demanded by others, could not 
have been done without his consent. The 
moral weakness of the Roman governor 
is perpetuated forever in the clause of 
the Apostle’s Creed, “Crucified under 
Pontius Pilate.” 


IV. Scourged, 27:26-28 


After Pilate gave way to the rulers and 
the mob who were clamoring for Jesus’ 
crucifixion, he ordered Jesus to be 
scourged. This was the common fore- 
runner of crucifixion. The Roman 
scourge consisted of a handle to which 
several cords of leather thongs were af- 
fixed, which were weighted with jagged 
pieces of bone or metal to make the blow 
more painful and effective. The victim 
was tied to a post and the blows were 
applied usually to the back and loins, 
but sometimes to other parts of the body 
as well. So severe was the punishment 
that the victim usually fainted and not 
rarely died under it. 


V. Mocked, 27:29-31 


After the scourging the soldiers who 
had Jesus in charge amused themselves 
by making sport of his claims to be a 
king. In imitation of the imperial pur- 
ple they threw about him a scarlet robe, 
probably some old officer’s coat. They 
twisted together some twigs from a thorn 
bush and pressed it upon his head in 
derisive imitation of the laurel wreath 
worn on festal occasions by the Roman 
emperors. They put a reed into his right 
hand to represent the royal scepter. Then 
they knelt down before him and mocked 
him, saying “Hail, King of the Jews!” 
To show their contempt for such a king 
they spat upon him and took the reed 
and smote him upon the head, driving 


i 








the thorns into his brow, and some struck 
him with their fists. 


VI. Crucified, 27:32-55 


Matthew mentions the things which 
impressed him most: 

1. The carrying of the cross. Plutarch 
tells us that it was the custom to make 
the condemned man carry his own cross, 
or at least one of its two beams. Jesus’ 
cross, for at least a part of the way, was 
laid on the back of a man named Simon. 
the Cyrenian. Most think that Jesus’ 
strength had given way and Simon was 
pressed into service as his substitute. It 
may have been that Simon had shown 
some sympathy for the Master and his 
choice was regarded somewhat as a jest. 
Simon’s two sons, Alexander and Rufus, 
were well-known Christians at a later 
date. Perhaps it was during this walk to 
Calvary that Simon first learned to love 
the sufferer whom he relieved. 

2. The refusal of the wine. Death by 
crucifixion was the most degrading death 
known to the Romans, and one of the 
cruelest ever invented by man. For 
six hours Jesus endured the excruciating 
agony, sensitive to every throbbing pain. 
It seems that a guild of Jewish women 
maintained the merciful custom of offer- 
ing to victims of crucifixion a potion of 
drugged wine as a soporific. Such a drink 
was Offered to Jesus, but he refused it 
after discovering its nature by a sip. 
He chose to meet death with his senses 
undulled. 

3. The attitude of the spectators. (1) 
There were the soldiers. While Jesus 
hung in mortal agony, they amused them- 
selves by dicing for his garments. That 
done, they sat down and “kept watch over 
him there.” To carry out Herod’s order 
they set an inscription over his head, 
“This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” 
It would not do for soldiers to question 
the morality of their orders. Their single 
duty is to obey, not to question. For 
them the crucifixion was in the line of 
duty. And their work hardened them 
to the sight of human suffering. Too 
often that is the case today with those 
who look upon suffering in the course of 
their regular routine. 

(2) There was the rabble. They were 
not indifferent as the soldiers were. They 
jeered at him, wagging their heads in 
derision, saying, “You who would destroy 
the temple and build it in three days, 
save yourself. If you are the Son of 
God, come down from the cross. In 
every land there are such sadists, gloat- 
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ing over the victims of man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

(3) There were the clergy, the chief 
priests and scribes and elders. They 
made sport of him, one to the other, 
taunting him with his helplessness, so 
different from his lofty claims. “He 
saved others,” they cried, “he cannot 
save himself,” not realizing that he saved 
others because he would not save himself. 
‘‘He trusts in God,” others mocked, “let 
God deliver him now.” How thankful 
we are for these bitter jibes from the 
lips of his enemies. What incontrover- 
tible testimony they afford as to his char- 
acter and mission. 


(4) There were two robbers, not or- 
dinary robbers, but highwaymen. Suf- 
fering, as Jesus suffered, but justly, if 
there could ever be justice in such cruel 
punishment. ‘They joined in the abuse 
of the crowd. But Luke (23:39-43) tells 
us that one of them was finally stirred 
to penitence and faith by Jesus’ demean- 
or, whereupon Jesus assured him, “To- 
day you will be with me in Paradise.” 


(S) There were Jesus’ friends. In 
all that sea of hostile faces there were 
a few touched with pity and broken with 
grief. One group pressed in near the 
cross. It included his mother, the sword 
piercing her own soul now, as Simeon 
had foretold, and other of the women 
whom Jesus had befriended, and John 
the beloved disciples (Jn. 19:25-26). 
Another group remained afar off, watch- 
ing those things. It included others of 
the women and various acquaintances of 
Jesus. We wonder where Peter was and 
the rest of the Twelve, and if their ab- 
sence gave added pain to Jesus, hanging 
there on the cross. 


4. The Words of Jesus. Seven of the 
sayings from the cross have been pre- 
served, infinitely precious to those who 
love him. Onlv one is recorded by Mat- 
thew, that terrible cry which the passing 
hours with their steadily mounting pain 
forced from his lips: ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
“He forsaken! Who can comprehend 
it?” cried Luther. All his life Jesus 
had had an unbroken sense of the reality, 
nearness and love of his heavenly Father. 
In this moment, says Robinson, he knew 
the experience that sin brings to us all, 
and he alone could know how unspeak- 
ably terrible it was. This is in line with 
Calvin’s interpretation: “It was neces- 
sary for him to contend with the powers 
of hell and the horrors of eternal death. 
. . . He suffered in his soul the dreadful 
torments of a person condemned and ir- 
retrievably lost.” 


Many students however point out that 
this cry is a quotation from the 22nd 
Psalm which describes in considerable 
detail the very experiences which Jesus 
is now undergoing, and ends, as Jesus 
well knew, on a note of joy and victory: 


“All the ends of the earth shall remem- 
ber and turn to the Lord. . . . Men shall 
. . . proclaim his deliverance to a people 
yet unborn that he has wrought it.” It 
may well be that Jesus had the entire 
psalm in mind as he repeated the open- 
ing words. In any case there are other 
sayings not recorded by Matthew in 
which Jesus resigned himself into his 
Father’s care. Then with a loud voice, 
a shout of triumph and victory, he 
yielded up his spirit. 


5. The Attendant Signs. Matthew tells 
us that for about three hours the sky 
was darkened. Perhaps as David Smith 
suggests, it was the dense haze, portend- 
ing in that volcanic region the approach 
of an earthquake. Just after Jesus ex- 
pired the earthquake came. One of its 
effects was the rendering of the veil which 
divided the Holy Place from the Holy of 
Holies, that secret shrine which none but 
the chief priest might enter, and even 
he but once a year, not without blood. 
“To the disciples, viewing it in the light 
of after events, it justly seemed to mere 
mischance. They recognized it as a 
symbol of the opening of a way of access 
into God’s presence, a new and living 
way consecrated by the blood of the Sav- 
ior’s sacrifice for the sin of the world 
(Heb. 9:19-22).” Matthew also men- 
tions the traditions that became current, 
not mentioned by other evangelists, that 
men rose during the earthquake from 
their tombs. The centurion was stricken 
with awe. “Truly” he said, “this was a 
son of God,” (rather than the son of 
God). This does not mean that he had 
come to the conclusion that Jesus was 
divine; nonetheless it expresses his sense 
of something supernatural in the sufferer 
whose death he had witnessed. 


Queen Elizabeth in Clemence Dane’s 
play, Will Shakespeare, is made to say: 


I'll not bow 

To the gentle Jesus of the women, I— 

But to the man who hung ’twixt earth 
and heaven 

Six mortal hours, and knew the end (as 
strength 

And custom was) three days away, yet 
ruled 

His soul and body so, that when the 
sponge 

Blessed his cracked lips with promise of 
relief 

And quick oblivion, he would not drink. 

He turned his head away and would not 
drink: 

Spat out the anodyne and would not 
drink. 

This was a God for kings and queens of 
pride, 

And Him I follow. 


“Him I follow.” So have spoken and 
shall speak uncounted millions of men. 
He who would not save himself has be- 
come the Savior, the one and only Savior 
of mankind. 

Lesson theme and Scripture selections 
copyrighted by Division of Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Scripture quo- 


tations are from the Revised Standard 
Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? By Norman 
Cousins. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
319 pp., $3.50. (See cover.) 


In our kind of day, this kind of book 
needs to catch our attention and lay hold 
upon our minds. Norman Cousins, ed- 
itor of the Saturday Review, looks across 
the world (he really writes here against 
the background of two visits to the Far 
East) for a word of hope and encourage- 
ment. He grapples with some of the 
chief issues before us and, for Christians 
and particularly world-Christians, as if 
there could be any other kind, he writes 
in a language and with a concern that 
we should be able to understand. He 
talks about man as the Bib'e talks about 
him, though in other words, and he holds 
up ideals of world understanding and 
world citizenship that ought to make 
sense to us. 

Man, upon whom basic responsibility 
rests, must speak for himself. But he 
must be aware, compassionate, informed 
—and changed in his fundamental habits 
of thought and life. But crisis, he con- 
tends, can work great changes and is 
working them. 





He echoes the familiar challenge-re- 
sponse theory of Toynbee and he sees, 
with Toynbee, the way out through man’s 
response to his present challenge. 

With its dynamic message and _ its 
world-scope, this book ought to be read 
by thoughtful people everywhere. 


A CHRISTIAN’S HANDBOOK ON 
COMMUNISM. Committee on World Liter- 
acy and Christian Literature, National 
Council of Churches, N. Y. No price given. 


Prepared by a group of Christian work- 
ers from Latin America led by Charles 
W. Forman. Hope is placed in Chris- 
tian men of passion, equally concerned 
about human need, struggling daily for 
social justice. An important study in 
seven chapters. 


DANGER SIGNALS. Walter C. Alvarez. 
Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago. 176 pp. $3. 


An emeritus consultant in medicine at 
the Mavo Clinic here gives, in simple lan- 
guage, warnings of serious disease. 
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IN QUEST OF GOD’S POWER. Charles 
L. Allen. H. Revell Company, Westwood, 
N. J., 191 pp. $2.50 


This is a book of topical sermons 
(e.g. “Are You Lonely?”; “Taking The 
Fear Out of Death”) by the pastor of 
Grace Methodist Church in Atlanta. Al- 
though there is much good material in 
this book, the sermons are not well or- 
ganized around a central theme, many 
of them are much too long, and, at times, 
they are too superficial in the treatment 
of some of the great Biblical themes. 

J. MarTIN SINGLETON. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Christianity and America’s Social Prob- 
lems. H. Ralph Higgins. Comet Press 
Books, N. Y. $3.00. 

The Companion Bible. William A. 
Cocke. The John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia. $3.50. 

The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. Committee on 
Religion & Education. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. $2.00. 

Daily Life of Early Christians. J. G. 
Davies. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N. Y. $3.50. 

Papi. Eleanor Hull. Friendship Press, 
N. Y. $2.50. 

Standing Up to Life. Frank Halliday 
Ferris. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Angel Unaware. Dale Evans Rogers. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$1.00. : 

Tale of Two Collies. E. W. Betenson. 
The Parkwood Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2.25. 

John Wesley’s New Testament. The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Danger Signals. Warnings of serious 
diseases. Dr. Walter C. Alvarez. Wilcox 
& Follett Co., Chicago, Ill. $3.00. 

The Art of Effective Teaching. C. B. 
Eavey. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $3.75. 
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Dietitian. Formal training unnecessary. 

North Carolina boy’s school. Presbyte- 
rian-related. Address: Boy’s School, Box 
6325, Raleigh, N. C. 





RADIO 


FACING THESE DAYS 
Contentment Is Yours With 
Christ 


SYNODS EVANGELISTIC SERIES 
Week of March 22 


SYNOD SPEAKER 
North Carolina Dr. E. Lee Stoffel 
Georgia Dr. Wade P. Huie, Jr. 
Arkansas Dr. Kenneth F. Snipes 
Mississippi Dr. J. Moody McDill 


Check local station for time 
Produced in cooperation with 
Division of Radio and Television 

BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 








On Campus One of Eight 
Is a Presbyterian 


Presbyterian young people are a col- 
lege-going group. While only 1 out of 
63 of the total population is a Presby- 
terian, about 1 out of 8 students is a 
Presbyterian (250,000 of the 2,178,202 
total students are Presbyterian). A recent 
study shows that 38% of the Presbyte- 
rian (USA) seminary enrollments are 
graduates of Presbyterian church-related 
colleges. The 43 (USA) Presbyterian 
colleges reported 1,323 graduates en- 
gaged in or preparing for a church voca- 
tion from classes of 1946 through 1951. 
Ten years ago the number of church vo- 
cations candidates under care of (USA) 
presbyteries was 1,150. Today it is 
2.400.—From the Presbyterian, USA, 
Annual Report on Christian Education, 
1953. 





Calm Counsel For 
Hectic Hours 





Hopeful, Helpful Reading 
for just about any time 


When God 


Moves In 
by Arnold H. Lowe 


Each of the 24 messages is concerned 
with a single problem—one common 
to the average Christian. Dr. Lowe 
shows how men and women find a 
“new living way” when God moves 


into their lives. $2.50 


A Truly Christian 
Life is one of 


Joyous 
Adventure 


says 
David A. MacLennan 


in his newest work. Increasingly 
known for his ability to speak di- 
rectly to the heart and mind of the 
“ordinary fellow in the pew,” Dr..- 
MacLennan here presents the 
Christian good news with the op- 
timism and joyfulness of the first 


followers of Jesus. $2.50 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Archie C. Graham from Shepherdsville, 
Ky., to the Hazelwood, N. C., church. 

James F. pastor at Mineral 
Wells, Texas, will become associate pastor 
of the First church, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
April 1. 

Stephen L. Cook, of Third church, 
Houston, Texas, has begun his new work 
as pastor of the Batesville, Ark., church. 

Edward A. Jussely, formerly of the 
Panthersville church, Decatur, Ga., is now 
serving the First church, Crystal Springs, 
Miss. 

George Scotchmer, Pryor Street church, 
Atlanta, Ga., will become pastor of the 
First church, Galveston, Texas, April 15. 

Wm. Knox, minister to students at the 
University of Virginia, has been called to 
the First church, Fayetteville, Ark. 

John R. Rodman, associate minister of 
Second (USA) church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
was to begin his new duties as pastor of 
Ensley Highlands (USA) church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., March 15. 

Wallace W. Gibbs from New Rochelle, 
N. Y., to 104th Ave. at 196th St., Hollis 12, 
N. Y. 

Robert Cox from Columbia, S, C., to 
825 Kentucky Ave., Bristol, Tenn. 

N. G. Barron from Clio, S. C., to Box 
55, Americus, Ga. 








Garvin, 


Henry L. Carr from Logan. Ohio, to 
945 W. Ninth, Erie, Pa. 

Cecil Culverhouse, Marion, Ala., will 
sail from New York April 2 to spend a 
term studying at 5 W. 
Edinburgh 3, Scotland. 

Thos. E. Henderson from Rose Hill, 
Va., to 1518 W. Davidson Ave., Gastonia. 
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Claremont St., 


Thou preparest 
a table 
before me 


SCHREINER 


Presbyterian Military College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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WORLD OFFICIAL 

Nelson Chappel, secretary of the John 
Milton Society for the Blind, has been 
named chief executive officer of the World 
Council of Christian Education and Sun- 
day School Association. 


ALUMNI OFFICERS 

R. T. L. Liston, president of King Col- 
lege, John H. Grey, Williamsburg, Va., 
and J. Howard Macrae, Union Seminary 
professor, were elected president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer respec- 
tively of the alumni of Union Seminary in 
Virginia at their recent annual meeting. 


SPRUNT LECTURER, 1954 

A. M. Hunter, professor of King’s 
Chapel, Aberdeen, Scotland, will be the 
1954 Sprunt lecturer at Union Seminary in 
Virginia on the subject, ‘““The Creed of St. 
Paul and the Man of Today.” 





Circle Bible teachers and many others 
will want 
Dr. Thompson’s 
Portfolio of Studies on 
THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

Now available at $1 each. Or, free to 
NEW subscribers with a $4 subscription, 
thus bringing Dr. Foreman’s series in ad- 
dition (see page 9 this issue). (Offer ex- 
pires in 60 days.) 


Like Ten Commandments Portfolio ($1). 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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FIRST IN AMERICA 


Flora Macdonald College is the first’ church-related college in America to 
offer the facilities of a Vocational Guidance Clinic using Modern Psychological 
Techniques with a Christian Philosophy of Vocation to people outside the 
This service is offered without charge to High School 
Juniors and Seniors in cooperation with the local churches. Write for appoint- 


RODGER DECKER, Director, Vocational Guidance Clinic 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C. 








EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1953 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








the world. 


FOUNDED IN 1849 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Consistently, effectively serving the Church in higher education, 
with graduates in places of distinguished service throughout 
Four-year, co-educational, senior college. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER IS NOT 


AN ACCIDENT 


John R. Cunningham, President 


Davidson, N. C. 
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